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NOTES -ON BOOK-PLATES. 

By M. A. TOOKE. 




N the fifteenth century, when a book had been 
printed, bound, and had passed into the library 
of an institution, or into that of a private 
- individual, some mark was needed to indicate 
its possessor. The simplest sign was that of 
writing the name of the library or owner on the 
blank sheet preceding the title-page, on the 
inside of the cover, or on the title-page itself. This plan was 
generally followed ; but the exceptions, which form the subject 
of this paper, are in many cases very interesting, for, from the 
earliest period of printed books, book-collectors have been 
"curious" with respect to their book-plates. Men of artistic 
tastes required something more than the simple ordinary plan 
— something which should set a personal mark, or that of their 
family, on their books, and gratify their eyes with the uniformity 
of an appropriate design throughout the volumes of their libraries. 
The device adopted for this purpose was a shield-of-arms, a crest, 
or monogram, or all three together engraved upon a plate, printed 
on slips of paper, and pasted inside the covers of the volumes 
which were to be marked. This style, of book-plate is very 
generally used in the present day. 

Many people attach a wrong meaning to the term ''book- 
plate," and naturally, perhaps, understand it to mean an illus- 
tration to a book. The name is not sufficiently distinctive. In 
France book-plates are always spoken of as " Ex-Libris," which 
is translated, "Des livres — faisant partie des livres." This is 
more appropriate than "book-plate," but neither word conveys 
the idea of what a book-plate really is — namely, a sign of pos- 
session. 

There was nothing particularly ingenious or attractive in this 
fashion of heraldic book-plates, although a certain historical 
interest is attached to it, such as can never fail to belong to 
the heraldic bearings of noble and ancient families, and the 
engravings are often very beautifully executed. Of far higher 
interest are the book-plates which • are remarkable for their 
originality, and for the fanciful genius that was exercised in 
their composition. Such, for instance, as a clever little French 
etching which forms the book-plate of the authors and brothers, 




Fig. r. 

Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. It illustrates the popular 
phrase, " Les deux doigts de la main." The design is by 
Gavarni — a hand rests two fingers on a scrap of paper with K 
and J engraved thereon. The hand is holding an engraving-tool 
in its palm. It is no " fancy " hand, but a beautiful study of a 
rather small and strong one, that has done work, but has the 



taper fingers that are said to indicate refinement and cultivation 
of mind. The original plate is etched by one of the brothers. 
Some idea of it may be formed by the illustration (Fig. i). 

Victor Hugo's book-plate is an etching representing Notre 
Dame, dimly seen in the surrounding gloom ; in front is a white 
monogram, and a flash of lightning darts across the scene. 




Fig. 2. 

This plate (Fig. 2) is designed and engraved by M. Aglaiis 
Bouvenne. The author of a work entitled " Ex Libris Francais" 
says, that this drawing may possibly have inspired the memorable 
verse by M. Auguste Vacquerie — 

" Lcs tours de Notre-Dame etaient l'H de son nom." 

With a little imagination, a large H can be seen in the noble 
front of the Cathedral, but the idea is not thoroughly poetical. 

There are many collections .of book-plates in England, and 
it may be seen from the above examples that they are not to be 
classed with the collections of crests from the flaps of envelopes, 
and addresses from the tops of letter paper, which fill so many 
albums upon drawing-room tables. A good collection of 
interesting book-plates will possess much artistic beauty, and a 
collector will be led to study history and heraldry to aid him in 
his pursuit. 

The only objection which can possibly be preferred against 
such a collection is, that it is detrimental to the appearance of 
a book to have its book-plate steamed and peeled from within it; 
but this difficulty does not always occur. Contemporary plates 
can be obtained from their owners before they have been made 
use of, and bundles of old ones are to be had at the bookstalls 
and second-hand bookshops "where each one has been saved, 
like a single spar, from the wreck of an old book." 

French book-plates have been brought into public notice in 
" Les Ex-Libris Francais, depuis lour origine jusqu'a nos jours," 
Paris, 1874, by A. Poulet Malassis. This book has already passed 
through two editions, and contains a short account of French 
book-plates from the sixteenth century, with facsimiles of 
several of the plates described. 

There does not appear to be any English work or treatise on 
this subject. Some of our best modern plates, such as the Eton 
book-plate, resemble in general form the beautiful printers 
devices, which in earlier times were placed in the first pages 
of printed books. The printers' devices are described by Thomas 
Frognal Dibdin, and others. 

The earliest-known book-plates seem to" be German and 
Italian of the sixteenth century. French plates begin to appear 
between 1600 and 1650. 
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The eighteenth century is the era of book-plates, and the 
period which yields a rich harvest to the collector. " Poulet 
Malassis," who writes in a light and somewhat playful style, 
speaks of the eighteenth century examples as so witty, so varied, 
so full of genius ; he enlarges on the exciting hunt which a 
collector used to follow before collections were the fashion, 
and how he at last came down upon his small game in the 
hedgerows of the second-hand bookstall. Harmless pursuit ! 
Happy chase ! now past for ever. 

" In our day," continues this author, "book-plates have a 
known value," and he relates how they are torn from the old 
books by the bookseller, and by him exposed for sale ; every day 
they increase in value. "Who can tell but some day our 
daughters may receive dowries of book-plates, and she who 
possesses the finest collection will be sought after as the best 
match." " Tout arrive sous le ciel." 

English book-plates are generally heraldic ; those belonging 
to the Royal family are so in most cases, but there is a very pretty 
one, not heraldic, belonging to the Princess Louis of Hesse. The 
plate is diamond-shaped, the background red, with "Alice " on 
a white scroll, a crown above, branches of wild rose and shamrock 
below and round 'the scroll. The introduction of red into book- 




Fig- 3- 

plates is effective ; it is used in the plate of the Royal library of 
Windsor, which is of very good design, surrounded with a square 
border. Buckingham Palace has a good book-plate. The 
Prince of Wales's plate is very commonplace. Francis, seventh 
Duke of Bedford, had a particularly good and well-engraved 
plate ; his crest (a goat) surrounded with the garter, and this 
again encircled with the collar of St. George, a coronet above 
all; it is designed in very good proportions, and is a fair example 
of this style of plate. The book-plates of bishops are usually 
arms surmounted by a mitre. 

Colleges have heraldic book-plates ; those of Oxford and 
Cambridge are well known ; and many of them are early en- 
gravings, but very few have dates assigned. Some are far from 
beautiful, with shields of debased shape, hideous mantlings, or 
the garlands which distinguished a dark era of heraldry. 
Queen's College, Oxford, has a true shield encircled by the 
Garter, and a motto beneath. The Eton plate (Fig. 3), already 
mentioned, is very good in design and execution. 

There are book-plates belonging to societies, but none of a 
very interesting character. An old plate of " The Sober Society " 
is rather curious. It was found in a copy of " Hobbe's Levia- 



than," beneath two other book-plates. A figure representing 
Virtue points to the moon and six stars, while the cartouche shield 
on which she leans proclaims "Virtus tandem vigebit." What 
has become of this society ? 




Fig. 4. 

The Royal Society at Kew lost an opportunity when it adopted 
a book-plate. It represents the royal arms in the most debased 
style of that well-known coat, looking as if it came from off a 




Fig. 5- 

milliner's shop front. Nature should have inspired an artistic 
and appropriate design. The book-plate of Mr. George Grote 
consisted of his shield and crest within an oval, the name on a 
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ribbon below, and a palm-branch. Baron Bunsen's plate is 
designed to represent a smooth oval seal, with his shield in 
the centre. Beneath is inscribed " Ex Libris Christiani Caroli 
Bunsen." 

A fashion has lately arisen of having book-plates engraved to 
look like beautiful circular seals ; the edge is left slightly irre- 
gular and broken to assist this idea. These plates, when well 
engraved, are very beautiful. The name of the owner generally 
surrounds the seal, and the crest, or coat-of-arms, is in the 
centre. Somewhat similar to these, but even more pleasing in 
appearance, are book-plates which look as if they had been 
sketched from exquisite carvings in stone. Some of the best 
examples of this style have been engraved by O. Jewitt. They are 
often printed in neutral tint, the shield and motto in high relief 
upon a carved cinquefoil, with a diapered background, the 
whole set in a square tablet. The plate of Mr. J. R. Planche 
(Fig. 4), as Rouge-croix Pursuivant of arms, is a good example of 
the seal-like book-plate ; the design is graceful and spirited, with 
its wonderful lion holding the red cross, and the shield couche. 
The name and title of the owner surround the seal. The idea 
of a seal is carried out so far as to represent the silken cord 
with its twisted ends. The original plate was engraved by 
Sherbourne. Several of the book-plates belonging to members 
of the Heralds' College are, as we should expect, very interesting. 

Most of the English book-plates with which we meet would 
be equally appropriate if placed anywhere else where a sign of 
possession is required, but there are some with more definite 
intention. " Ex libris " is occasionally placed before the name, 
as in Baron Bunsen's plate, and some lovers of books were not 
unmindful of the dangers which beset the. borrowed book. 
Garrick had an ugly book-plate with foliage and masks and 




Fig. 6. 

lyres, and a bust of Shakspeare at the top. Beneath the design 
is engraved "La premiere 'chose qu'on doit faire quand on a 
emprunte un livre c'est de le lire arm de pouvoir le rendre 
plus tot." {Menagiana, vol. iv.) A French plate, that of Hugo 
de Bassville, has almost the same inscription, with " Rendes le 
livre s'il vous plait " placed before it. 



Another Bibliophile lent his books on the condition that they 
should be returned in fourteen days ; and in order that no one 
should plead ignorance, had the rule clearly written beneath his 
shelves. A third went further still, and would not lend his books 
at all, giving his reasons in a couplet as follows : — 

" Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prete 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gate." 

In pictorial book-plates it is not uncommon to find books 
represented. There are several designs of a sort of trium- 
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Fig. 7. 

phal arch built of books, having much the effect of an erection 
of children's bricks, while MSS. curl over the top. In far better 
taste, though with the same idea, is the book-plate of Francis 
Nichols (Fig. 5). The design is slightly sketched, showing a 
shield couche on a carved bookcase ; the drawing appears as if 
taken from a real old shield. Old books with clasps, and MSS. 
lie upon the shelves. Below the second shelf the owner's name, 
with "E Libris," is carved. This is a sensible and artistic 
book-plate. 

Among " Ex-Libris Francais " is one with a somewhat similar 
intention, but of far more elaborate design. A library is visible 
within a dim stone arch ; a large, heavy curtain is draped 
across the lower part and festooned with roses. Below it a 
cartouche shield, and a crest supported by griffins, are sinking 
into the clouds. This book-plate belonged to M. Joubert, 
tresorier des Etats de Languedoc, in the reign of Louis XV. 

Guelette, writer of fairy tales and farces, is said to have been 
the first to whom the idea occurred of making his book-plate a 
sort of allegory which should include all his literary labours. 
On a shield is represented the antirrhinum which is called in 
France " Gueules de lion." A mermaid swims below the shield 
in a shallow fountain. In the group of supporters is a man- 
darin, which signifies Guelette' s book of Chinese adventure. A 
Tartar stands for " Tales of Tartary." A cyclops and a harle- 
quin (the latter representing the theatrical element) complete 
the design. 

There are several book-plates of the eighteenth century, 
designed by Boucher — one belonged to the President Henault ; 
it is not in Boucher's best style : an affected figure of Minerva 
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sits on a roll of massive clouds, and holds the President's shield 
instead of her iEgis. A better example by this artist is one in 
which a heavy modern shield is carried by graceful Cupids^with 
butterfly wings (Fig. 6) ; the faces and figures of the two children 
are charming. Some of the French book-plates are caricatures 
or "charges," with punning mottoes. Book-plates engraved with 
portraits are very rare. The author of "Ex-libris Fran^ais " 
has only known of two examples, one of which was the plate 
belonging to the Abbe Desfontaines, who took pleasure in 
admiring the representation of his own person in the covers of 
his books. The book-plate of Edouard Manet, painter, may also 
in the original engraving claim to be a portrait (Fig- 7). The 
design is by Bracquemond, and consists of an outline of Manet's 
head, on shoulders which gradually assume the form of the god 
Terminus. Behind this pedestal rise graceful stems and grasses. 
"Manet et Manebit " is the motto inscribed on this plate. The 
great Bibliophile and librarian, Magliabecchi, possessed a book- 
plate which represented his own head in profile on a medal sur- 
rounded by oak-boughs, amongst which a few books are inter- 
spersed ; "Antonius Magliabecchius Florentinus " is inscribed 
around it. 

During the French revolution a curious change was made in 
some of the book-plates used by Bibliophiles of noble birth. 
The coronet was carefully obliterated, and the cap of liberty set 
in its place. The book-plate of J. B. Michaud, Pontissaliensis 
Legati in Nat 1 * Conventu, 1791, bears a Phrygian cap above a 
shield, with a commonplace monogram, and the motto, "La 
Liberie ou la Mort." 



Some of the English book-plates bear witness to the special 
tastes of their owners, as, for instance, a group of nets and rods 
in a river scene. A very graceful picture formed the book plate 
of Anna Darner, "Agnes Berry inv. and delt. 1793." A girl 
with a sweet smiling face, and wearing classic drapery, kneels 
on one knee beside a monument, or altar, on which "Anna 
Darner" is inscribed. Upon it are two pet dogs supporting a 
shield ; trees and a distant landscape form the background. 
A very pretty and simple book-plate is Mr. John Murray's — a 
kneeling cherub, in brown outline, the owner's name in gold. 
The cherub is copied from one of the adjuncts of a Madonna by 
Raphael. 

Books are very often legacies, and the idea occurred to some 
one that when such was the case the fact should be perpetuated 
in a book-plate. The idea was good, but was carried out in 
the horrible design, once so common amongst us, the heathen 
urn. The urn and its ugly shadow stand in the centre of an 
oval, and the urn has an inscription beginning " Gift by will," 
and the date 1791. 

The Russian book-plates that have come under our notice 
have all been heraldic, engraved rather roughly. The Spanish 
are also heraldic. 

The fashion for pictorial book-plates is increasing. A pleasing 
and appropriate etching, which will be placed in many books, 
and last for generations, is not an unworthy object on which to 
exercise artistic taste, and it is a satisfaction to the owner, who 
feels that his plate is original and well designed, to see it in the 
volumes which he loves. 



JOHN BUNYAN. 

ENGRAVED BY H. BALDING, FROM THE STATUE BY J. E. BOEHM. 




ERE we asked to describe the present age by one 
• of its prominent characteristics, we should be dis- 
posed to speak of it as an age of memorials and 
testimonials : the fine arts and the manufacturing 
arts are constantly employed in doing honour to 
the living and the dead with more or less show 
of justification ; private friendship is in some in- 
stances the moving power to this end, but public estimation in 
many others. The statue of John Bunyan, which is here engraved, 
is a memorial erected at the sole cost of a single individual; it is 
the gift of the Duke of Bedford to the corporation of the town 
which gives to the duke his title, and was placed in a conspicuous 
part of the town in July, 1874. The names of Bunyan and Bed- 
ford can never be disassociated : the "glorious dreamer" was born 
at Elstow, but a short distance from the town ; was incarcerated 



in its prison for a considerable term, where he wrote his immortal 
" Pilgrim's Progress ; " and after his release became the minister 
of the Baptist congregation there. 

Mr. Boehm's statue shows Bunyan as in the act of preaching to 
or addressing an audience in the open air, which, his biographers re- 
late, he was at one time accustomed to do in the villages round about 
the town. The figure is well modelled, and stands firmly yet easily, 
but the expression of the face — at least as it appears in the engraving 
— is not agreeable ; it has an affected smile, or rather smirk ; still the 
likeness to the best-authenticated portraits is recognisable. Near 
the feet is a representation of stonework, to which chains are at- 
tached, typifying Bunyan 's imprisonment. Three sides of the pedes- 
tal have respectively a bas-relief of a subject from the " Pilgrim's 
Progress ;" the fourth side bears an appropriate inscription. The 
engraved name is a facsimile of one of Bunyan's varied autographs. 



THE EXHIBITION OF TAPESTRY AT THE PALAIS DE INDUSTRIE. 




HERE are but few relics of the luxurious exist- 
ence of the wealth and rank of past centuries 
that appeal to the imagination so strongly as do 
tapestry-hangings. The garments of beauty and 
of royalty, the armour that once clothed heroic 
limbs, reft of the forms that once filled them, are 
like the discarded plumage of a bird, the hollow 
. chrysalis of the escaped butterfly. Furniture' in a museum has a 
displaced and exiled look ; but suspend the tapestry-hangings 
against the walls, even of a void and echoing gallery, and it re- 
turns at once to its pristine functions. Thus it looked when 
knight and lady feasted beneath its shadow, when royal owners 
came to smile approval on the goodly work, when it adorned the 
bower of princesses, or the banqueting-halls of kings. In the 
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stiff and formal imagery of the earlier pieces, what priceless infor- 
mation respecting costume, customs, &c, may we not find ! And 
in the later works, what visions and images of beauty ! The 
decorative Art of the present day may study with advantage the 
deft blending of hues, the exquisite grouping of fruit and flowers, 
and mythological devices, which some of the finer pieces display. 

The Central Union of Fine Arts applied to Industry, in this its 
fifth annual exhibition, has continued to present a display of unu- 
sual interest. In addition to the modern clocks and furniture, the 
silverware of Christofle, the bronzes of Barbedienne, the porce- 
lains of Deck, that decorate the nave of the Palais de l'lndustrie, 
the upper galleries, so lately emptied of the pictures of the Salon, 
now show forth a chronologically-arranged exhibition of tapestry 
from the earliest specimens, from Flemish and German looms, 



